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8 THE 
Preſent ill STATE 
OF THE 


Practice of Phyfick, &c. ; 


1FE and Health being the moſt valuable thiiigs in this 


World ; that Art whereby the firſt may be Tae. 
ed, and the other preſerved or reſtored, mult. _=_ 
challenge the Eſteem and Regard of alt. Thee 
the proper and genuine Ends of the Art of Phy/3ck : an Art, tp 
which (under God) ſome owe their Conception, others their 
Birth; and which is helpful to Mankind in all che Periods of 
Life. It eaſes the Pained, and comforts the Sick and Sore appr 
ing: It gives Sight to the Blind, Hearing to the Deaf, and 
Feet to the Lame: It cheers the Melancholick, reſtores the uſe 
of Reaſon to the Diſtracted, and procures Sleep and Quiet to the 
Reſtleſs : It extinguiſhes the Flame of Fevers, drains and dries 
up the Deluge of Dropfies ; and puts Life and Beauty into the 
Faces of the fair Sex. In ſhort : It cures Diſeaſes almoſt innu- 
merable ; and if not all, and always: *tis becauſe Sin that has 
made Death certain, muſt needs alſo make ſome Diſeaſes incu« 
rable. ä 8 
Seeing therefore the End of Phyſick is ſo noble, and of ſich 
common Benefit; thoſe who are to take care of the publick 


=>. Weal, muſt needs think themſelves concerned to ſee, that this 


Aqd be Effectually and Honeſtly purfued by the Prattifers of it. 
Not a Seſſion of Parliament paſſes, but Acts are found neceſfary 
for ſeturing Religion, Liberty and Property, for tepreſſing of 
Frauds, ſupplying Defects in args Laws relating to Eſtates, 

" | Ss Fe. 


de noted by and by. But here 1 ſhall go on to ſhew, wha a 


&c. But *tis now about a Century and half ſince the State of 
the Practice of Pbyſick has been under conſideration, tho* it be 
an Art as apt to be abus'd as any whatſoever. And I wiſh 
could only ſay, tis Apt to be abuſed ; and were not actually ſo: 
But the Corruptions that have crept into the Practice of it, are 
ſo Notorious, that they can as little be concealed, as juſtified. 
And therefore I wovld hope for an eaſie pardon, while I take 
upon me to repreſent the ſame to the Government, and humbly 
to (pr opoſe and) ſolicite for ſome Effectual Remedies thereof. 

Now to make theſe Corruptions and Abuſes the more apparent, 
it will be requiſite, under every of the four Heads, to which 
they are reducible, firſt to premiſe what is the genuine and re- 
gular State of the Practice of this Art: For Rectum eſt Index 
ſui & obliqui; and *tis neceſſary to know what the Truth is 
before-one can condemn any thing to be an Errour. 


| The practice of Phyſick is then in a right State, 
I. When the PraGiſers are Men of due Learning for the Study of 
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the Art, and are well inſtructed and skilled in all the parts of ii 


Howſoever Phyſick in its infancy might be Empirical; ever ſince 
Hippocrates's time (who join'd Philoſophy with it) it has been 
Dogmatical : and the being able to reaſon upon Diſeaſes and 
their Cures, has been thought a neceſſary Qualification; far a 
Phyſician. Now the chief Authors that teach the Art, have 
writ either in Greek or Latin; and from theſe Languages are 
(in a manner) all the Terms of it derived. And one may. as 
well expect, that a Perſon ſhould make à good Lawyer that un- 
derſtands neither Law-French nor Latin, or an able Divine who 
underſtands only the Engliſh Tongue; as that one who is igno- 
rant, of the Tongues (firſt) mentioned, ſhould be Maſter of the 
Art of Phyſick. | 

_ - Suppoſing then Skill in theſe Languages to be a neceſſary Foun- 
dation; the Pretender to Phyſick, that has not this to build 
upon, muſt needs make a tottering and bungling SuperſtruQure, / 
Who the Perſons are, that are generally defective herein, ſhall 


Large Field of Study and Enquiry, he who is thus capacitmted 
mut travel throvgh, before he can commence an Artiſt 1 this 
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Profeſſion. Both the little and the great World are the Sub- 
jects of his Search: And how many Books mult he read, how 
many Bodies muſt he ſee diſſected, and how many Anatomical 
Lectures muſt he be an hearer of, before he can know the Seat, 
the Compoſition, the Sympathies, the Actions and Uſes of the 
parts of an humane Body ! And when he has learnt their Natural 
and Healthful State and Oeconomy; he has a new and a greater. 
Labour to underſtand, how many ways they become preterna- 
turally affected, and what Irregularities and Corruptions they 
are ſubject to, with the next and more remote Cauſes thereof. 
He muſt by the Inſtitutions of Phyſick be taught what are the 
proper, and pathognomonick Signs of latent Diſeaſes; what the: 
cauſes of Symptoms, and from whence to take Indications for 
Cure: and muſt read many Volumes of Obſervations, beſides: 
what he can make himſelf, before he can with any Nicety ' paſs 
a Prognoſtick of the Event. He muſt be able to inſtru his Pa- 
tients in the right and regular vſe of all the Non - natural things, 
for the Conſervation of. preſent Health ; and alſo (according to- 
Indications), to preſcribe Remedies for the Recovery of it when. 
loſt. | 1 ö ö 3 
And thenas to the matter of Medicins, he has the whole Ter- 
reſtrial. World to run over; he muſt know the Nature and me-, 
dical Vertue of moſt Plants and Minerals ; and alſo. of many 
Animals, with their Parts and. Contents. And laſtly, he muſt; 
have competent Skill how, and in what Forms, Medicins are, 
to be prepared out of theſe, to be adminiſtred to the Sick. 
Many Years Study and Pains indeed are requiſite to attain. 
to the Knowledge of all theſe things: But whoſoever: is igno- 
rant but of one Particular mentioned, I dare affirm, is not. 
fit to be intruſted-with the Care of the Lives and Health of Men. 
In what an Ill State then muſt we conclude the Practice of. 
Phyſick to be at this Day, when ſome preſume. ts exerciſe it, 
that know not one; and a great many more, but one (and that 
the leaſt) part of. it? Of the firſt ſort are the Mountebanks that. 
keep Stages, and others that ſit on Horſe back at the corner of 
every Street: who by their coafident Boaſtings of Sovereign 
Remedies, as truly pick the deluded Peoples Pockets; as their 
cagreſpondent Pick-Pockets among the Crowd. Of the fame. 
3%, . | ſort 


yet let all that have Agues, one and another, take this Medicin' 


Jort are the Bill-Quacks, that give out they can cure all Diſeaſes 
by one or two Medicins; or have a certain Remedy for ſome 
particular Diſeaſe. That the firſt pretence is abſurd and vain, 
every Man of Senfe will acknowledge: And that the ſecond is 

dangerous, I will demonſtrate, Suppoſing they are Maſters of 

 a;goo0d Medicin for ſome one Diſeaſe (which tis great odds they 
are not) yet tis left to every Man's Judgment that makes uſe 
of it, whether he have that Diſeaſe; and how eaſie and frequent 
is it for Men to miſtake ? But ſuppoſe he have that very Diſ- 

eaſe for which the Medicin is proper; yet how ſeldom is a 

Difeaſe alone, or how feldom accompanied with juſt the fame 

Symptoms? Not to mention the ABC, the Sex, the variety of 

Canfes, the late Invaſion, or long ftanding, of the Diſtemper: 

AY which Circumſtances tis impoſſible that one Medicin ſhould 

be ſuited to. I will inftance in one Diſeaſe, and one Medicin 

that cures it Specifically. The Diſeafe is an Ague, which can 
hardly be miſtaken; and the Medicin the Jeſuit's Bark, which 
ſeems to be no Edge-rool : And I may affirm, there is not any 
other Diſeaſe, that has ſo peculiar and certain a Remedy. And 


in the ſame manner; and 1 dare ſay it will kill as many as it 
cures. Perhaps indeed they ſhall not die preſently, nor of the 
Ague, for which 'tis given: but of other Diſeaſes that it either 
introduces, or increaſes. How many Aſthmatical Perſons has 
it ſuffocated! How many intermitting (as well as remitting) 
Fevers has it made continual, and even malignant! How many 
deſperate Colicks, ſome ending in Palſies, have I known cauſed, 
by it! with many other grievous Diſtempers : And all for want 
of due preparation before, a right Method in, and proper 
Treatment after the uſe of it. Of theſe Scandalous ſort of Pra- 
Riſers therefore I ſhall take no further notice, believing they. 
can have no Patron nor Advocate among wiſe Men. 

The ſecond ſort of Practiſers are a degree above theſe, and 
may be allowed to underſtand one part of the Art (vix. the pre- 
paring of Medicins) and theſe are the Apothecaries. Thougn 
were it for my purpoſe, 1 might eaſily demonſtrate, that thoſe, 
who have been of late Years bred to the Trade, are very defe“ 
ive herein. For beſides that due care is not taken to examiſſe 
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recover, and ſome die. Now will any one think, that the 
knowledge of theſe things capacitates a Man for the curing of 
a Fever? No ſure: The ſtreſs of the Art of curing it, lies in 
the knowledge of far other things than theſe. V. g. A Man 
muſt firſt know by proper ſigns whether the Diſeaſe be a Fever 
or not: ſecondly, what kind of Fever, whether Inflammatory 
or Depuratory, putrid or not putrid, mild or malignant, Ce. 
thirdly, what are the Cauſes antecedent and conjunct, Cc. 
fourthly, what helps are indicated, whether Vomiting, or Purg- 
ing, or Bleeding, or Sweating, Cc. and if ſeveral of theſe, Fl 
what method and order they are to be made uſe of: And then 
laſt of all come fit Remedies, Now he that wants skill to paſs 
an exact Judgment in the four firſt particulars, *tis ridiculous 
for him to pretend to know what Remedies are fit. And tho' 
he may have ſeen a thouſand Caſes, he is an incompetent. judge 
of ** Caſe: becauſe he never throughly underſtood any Caſe 
at all. | | | 
That the Apotbecaries in general are under this incapacity 
may be prefumed, if we conſider, that not one in an hundred of 
them are ſo much Maſters of the Languages, as to make them 
capable of the Study of Phyſick. The main of their Scholarſhip 
is, to be able to read a Phyſician's Bill; or to underſtand the 
Diſpenſatory forms, of which yet many are forc'd to have re- 
courſe to Salmon's Tranſlation. And if they were better Scho- 
lars; while they are Apprentices, they have no time to make 
or to be preſent at Anatome's, to read Inſtitutions, or, in 
ſhort, to make any tolerable ſtep towards the knowledge of that 
large Theory of Phyſick, which *tis abſolutely neceſſary a legi- 
timate Practiſer ſhould firſt be Maſter of. And as ſoon as he is 
{et up for himſelf, every one that is acquainted with the Apothe- 
caries ways and methods muſt know, that what time is not fpent 
in furniſhing his Shop, or el out Medicins, is taken up, 
in viſiting Patients, or in hunting for more in Coffee - houſes or 
other Places of concourſe. And to think that a man thus de- 
fective in Phyſiology, Pathology, yea in all the parts of Phy- 
ſick ſave preparing of Medicins (and it may be in that tos) is 
fit to undertake the cure of Diſeaſes ; only becauſe he has ſeen 


Phyſicians Preſcriptions, and obſerved the ſucceſs ; is juſt — 
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one ſhould affirm, that a common Juryman that has ply'd in 
: Weſtminſter Hall for ten or twenty Years, and heard the plea- 
dings of the Lawyers, and the Sentences of the Judges in hun- 
dreds of Cauſes, were a fit perſon to make a Councellor or a 
Judge of, tho' he never read Littleton nor Cook, nor any of the 
earned Lawyers writings , nor is capable of underſtanding 
them. 
But if any will contend, that there are learned Apothecaries, 
Men that are vers'd in all the parts of Phyſick; and ſuppoſing 
there wy indeed be any ſuch, I will conſider them under the 
next Head. 17 


Il. The Practice of Phyſick is then in a right ſtate, when, none 
are permitted it, but ſuch as have been examined and * of 
by competent Judges, appointed by the Law for that purpaſt, The 
Statutes of H. 8. and Q. Mary, which have conſtituted the Pre- 
ſident and Cenſors of the College of Phyſicians in London to be 
Judges herein, are ſo well known, that I ſhall not need to te- 
cite them, The Spiritual Courts can Licence none without Teſti- 
monials from the College ; nor can even Graduates in our own 
Univerſities practiſe in London or within ſeven miles round (tho 
they may in other parts of England) unleſs firſt they are ex- 
amined and approved of and admitted into the ſaid College ; as 
has been lately adjudged in the Kings Bench by my Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt in Dr. Levet's Caſe. The Government has herein 
taken the greateſt care of the Lives and Health of Men; and 
/ ſeems to have made ſufficient proviſion againſt ignorant and un- 
fit Perſons intruding into the Practice of Phyſick : But proſecu- 
tions _ penal Statutes are ſo odious, and ſo little encouraged 
when the proſecution makes for the private intereſt of the Pro- 
ſecutors ; that I dare ſay, not one in five hundred that have bro- 
ken theſe Statutes, have been ſued for the ſame. And yet I 
* think that the College are not guilty of a faulty i 

ho For they have been loth to be too troubleſame to Courts of 
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iſtice with their complaints; and have hoped, that their ma- 
& Example now and then of one of the more notorious 
violgtors of theſe Laws, would ſtrike a terror into the reſt. But 
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think they have ſo great an intereſt, that they have been a long 
time a deliberating how to get this power taken away from the 
College; or which comes much to one, (but only is a little 
more abſurd) with a Non obſtante to this Power, to have tlie 
liberty to practiſe upon Perſons of meaner rank, and in lefs 
difficult Caſes ; hoping thereby to have a toleration to practiſe 
upon all Perſons and in all Caſes whatſoever. _ IT" 
need not ſay, that the Perſons I am ſpeaking of are the Apo- 
thecaries : nor need I ſay more of their general unfitneſs and in- 
capacity for what they aim at. But ſuppoſing that ſome of them 
may attain'to a tolerable degree of knowledge in the Art of 
Phyſick : Is it not reaſonable and convenient, that this ſhould 
appear.to the Government (that is to take care of the Lives and 
Health of the People) before they are permitted the exerciſe 
of it? And how can it poſſibly appear, unleſs they be examined 
and . of by competent Jadees ? A Mans own opinion of 
himſelf, or the Patients opinion at him, can be no ſufficient 
proof; for doubtleſs every one who has the boldneſs to admini- 
ſter Phyſick , will pretend to ſufficient skill and ability: and 
thoſe who take it of him, cannot gainſay it, be the Pretender 
never ſo ignorant. Nor will any wiſe Man think ſucceſs in ſome 
em Lg ee a proper and ſvfficient argument” of Skill; 
ecing Nature her ſelf will cure many Diſeaſes, and many more 
are cured by accident, or by a lucky hit, as we call it: the 
Remedy whereby one Man ſeems cured, availing nothing if 
tryed in twenty more labouring of the ſame Diſeaſe. A Man's 
skill in Phyfick is not to be judged of. 4 poſteriori, but 4 priori. 
"The beft Phyſician can many times hardly tell, what Nature 
does, and what his Medicins do. If it appear to fit Examiners, 
that a Perſon knows Diſeaſes and the cauſes and ſymptoms of 
them, can diſcern the curative indications, preſcribe proper 
Remedies, and uſe a proper method, &c. this Man is fit to pra- 
ctiſe, let his ſucceſs be what it will. On the other band, he 
khar is ignorant in theſe things (and the others mentioned p.; 
3.) let never f many recover that he gives Phyſick to, he 5 
urtherer , in doing he knows nat what: for if apy re 
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F rother Able Apothecary makes, pray what reputation for Sill 
4 is due to them for the Patients that recover under their hands? 
8 _ The Cafes they undertake, ate generally ſuch . as are, or they 
1 believe to be, without danger : For when either they or the Pa- 
P tient are apprehenſive of that, the Doctor has the favour to be 
2 admitted. What Argument then for the Apothecary's Still 
: can there be drawn from his Succeſs, when moſt of the Diſeaſes 
C they boaſt of Curing, would not puzzle an Old Woman? 
f Nor let any Friend to the Apothecaries object, that the Col- 
N lege of Phyſicians are fo prejudic'd againſt them, that they 
9 would give them no Teſtimonials nor Licence, if they ſhould 
0 apply to them. For tho they admit none into the Government 
4 of the College, but Gtaduates in our owtt Univerſities: Yet, 
of leſt they ſhould ſeem to delign a Monopoly of Phyſick, they te- 
we fuſe to grant Licence of Practiſe to none, whom upon due Ex- 
. amination they find to deſerve it, wherefoever or howfoever 
q they have come by their Skill. *Tis trye in fact, that ſome; 
by bred Apothecaries, do now practiſe Phyſick with Licence from 
* the College: which is ſufficient to confute this Sham-pretence. 
1 Every one therefore (I hope) will think ſüch an Examina- 
Ta tion and Approbation as I fpeak of, to be abſolutely neceſfary for 
* authorizing a Practiſer in Phyſick; ſeeing tis an eaſie matter 
ir for fit Perſons to undergoe and obtain the ſame: And without 
Ye them there cannot poſſibly be given ro the Government, to pa- 
+ tients, or to their Friends any competent proof of the Practi- 
: ſer's fitneſs. hs hey 


I ſhould here have put an end to what e neeefſary to 
ſay under this ſecond Head; if it were not fit firſt to ſpeak a 
word as to what T noted in the beginning of ir, viz. that ac- 
cording to the Stat. of H. 8. and Q. Mary even Graduates in 
our own Univerſities cannot practiſe in London or ſeven Miles 
round, without Licence from the College. To give a reafon 
of this, I. ſhall not allege, That the (King or) Queen, the 
Lords of the Council, and other Perſons of the greateſt Quality, 
commonly reſiding in this City, a greater Care ought to be ta- 
ken here, than otherwhere, that none bur fuch as are vei 
threvghly accompliſh'd for the Practice of Phyſick, ſhould be 
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for the other. And after all the flouriſh of Succeſs that this or 
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permitted the Exerciſe of it: For it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
That ſeeing the College admit none into the Government of it, 
but ſuch Graduates as we are ſpeaking of; tis neceſſary not on- 
ly that they ſhould undergoe the ſtricteſt Cenſure, inaſmuch as 
they in their turns are to become Cenſors of others; but alſo 
that they ſhould be compelled to come in (if fit), for otherwiſe the 
— would in a little time be diſſolved for want of Succeſ- 

on. 


III. The Practice of Phyſzck is then in a right State, when the 
number of thoſe who preſcribe, and of thoſe who diſpenſe Medicins, 
are duly proportion d to one anat ber, and alſo to the (ordinary) num- 
ber of Patients. If any of theſe exceed their due proportion, ei- 
ther they, or one or both of the other muſt ſuffer. 

Now that the Apotbecaries do far exceed their Proportion 
with reſpe& both to Phyſicians and Patients, a little Examina- 
tion willevince : And when that is done, I ſhall demonſtrate 
the Miſchiefs that enſue thereupon, I dare affirm for a truth, 
That there are more than five Apothecaries for one legitimate 
Phyſician all England through, take one part with another. And 
it is as much a Truth,that if the Apothecaries kept at home and 
minded only their proper buſineſs, one Apothecaries Shop is 
fufficient to make up bw leaſt) three Phyſicians Preſcriptions 
(of good Buſineſs.) He that conſiders how few Patients a Phy- 
fician can viſit in a Day (eſpecially in the Country) will eaſily 
acknowledge this. It may appear alſo from the ſmall numbers 
of Apothecaries that ſerve in moſt Countreys beſides England: 
Hamburgb (as Dr. Pitts's late Book informs us) has but one A- 
pothecary's Shop; Stockbolm and Copenbagen but four or five a 
piece: And Paris it ſelf but one and fifty, Whereas in London 
and the Suburbs we have near a thouſand : And there is hardly 
a Market-town any where, but there are two or three in it. 
And the ſame is demonſtrable, by the numbers of Bills that are 
made up in the three lately erected Diſpenſaries in London: 
For they diſpenſe Medicins to ſeveral hundreds of Patients weeks 
1y.; beſides making all the great Shop-preparations, which m 
retailing Apothecaries buy ready made. So ann 
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Nation to have Phyſicians: enough, let every one judge how | 
much it is. overſtockt with Apot 1 1 

If it be objected, that if Apotbecaries were reduced to this 
ſcantling, Patients would have ſo far to ſend for their Medicins, 
that many Mens lives would be loſt hefore they could be had. I 
anſwer, that in the Cities and greater Towns or near them, this 
Odjection can be of no ſorce: for there, ſome would ſtill be 
near N And in the Country farther off, where indeed 

they would be thin ſown, there could not be that inconvenience 
and hazard to Patients upon this account, which at preſent there 
is from the ſcarcity of Phyſicians; there being many places 
where there is not a Phyſician within ten or a dozen miles. 
For we ſay, The greateſt baſte firſt : And ſurely there is morc. 
haſte of a Phyſician to direct What is to be done; than there 
can be of an Apothecary, who is only to make up what the o- 
ther preſcribes : and of whom generally ia Caſes molt urgent. 
(at leaſt whilſt they are urgent) there is no haſty need at all. 
For in very acute Caſes the Remedies indicated are generally one 
or more of theſe four, viz. Bleeding, Vomiting, Bliſterin 
or Opiates. As to Bleeding, if the Phylician do not bleed him-. 
ſelf, there is ſcarce a Village, to be ſure not a Mirket-town, 
but one or other in it can do it; however this operation does 
not belong to the Apothecary, but to the Surgeon: ' As for 
Vomits or Opiats, they are of ſo very little bulk, bear carriage 
ſo well, and are of ſach frequent, ſudden and neceſſary uſe, that 
preſume no Country Phyſiciantravels without them: however 
| am ſure he neither need nor ought.” - Add as for Bliſtering, 
which is only of haſty uſe in the Apo war (Hh is not ot that mo- 
ment, that delaying it for three or four hours did ever loſe the 
Life of a Patient : And this alſo as well as Bleedidg belongs to 
the Surgeon. And if any one inſiſt upon Glyſters, there oftener 
wants a Pipe and Bag fitted, than an Apothecary, to prepare the 
matter of them: for coarſe Sugar diſſolved in Mitk,Paiſet-drink, 
or in a Decoction of ſuch Herbs as grow every where, will 
bf ſerve (at a pinch) for working Glyſters ; and Milk 
d 


qr freſh Broth, with an Opiate, for anodyne ones. And as for 
e giring of them, ſeeing the Women never need an Apothe· 
caty, the Men may eaſily make a ſhift without him. 
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Io return therefore from whence I digreſt Soppoſing l 


up, is very r n 
run into the Surgeons and Phyſicians buſineſs, As for 


F 
5 


needful to take notice of it, becauſe the Apothecaries would 
in every Caſe be thought ſo neceſſary. raren 


* 5 


have made it appear, that the Apothecaties are by far too nu- 


meraus, Iwill next enquire what are the natural and obvious 


Conſequences and Effects thereof ; and whether it be for the 
publick Weal that it ſhould be ſo, or be not rather the occaſion 


of the greateſt Oppreſſion the Nation at this time labours un- 


* well as an injury to Phyſicians. 


hen any Trade is overſtockt, thoſe who are of it will na- 


torally either invade the huſinefs of other Men, or ſtrive to 
raiſe the prices of their own Work or Commodities: For if 


they can help it any way, they are loth to ſit down by the loſs, 


tho occaſion'd by their. own Folly in multiplying, their own 
Numbers, | SU STE 


That the Apothecaries take both theſe ways to bear themſelves 
otorious, For :firf, they have for . mani 

Sur- 
geons, they need not me for an Advocate, but can better re · 
preſent their own Grievances. As to Phyſicians, the Apothe- 
caries have ſo long, and; ſo generally uſurpt their buſineſs, that 
the Vulgar think they have an equal right to it. This was 
ſcandaloufly manifeſt in a late Tryal, wherein the College of 
Phylicians. ſued one Roſe an Apothecary, for ſeveral Months 
Practice, in which time he had by his own Advice adminiſtred 
Medicins to one Man, to a conſiderable. value; and this was fully 
proved ia Court: And yet the Jury heſitated as to finding it 

or the Plaint. Whereat the Court wondring ;, my Lord 

Juſtice ask'd them, whether they did not believe the Evidence, 
ce. To which the Foreman wiſely reply'd, That the Defen- 


iet 


Lam ferifible, che railing and ieren ehis091,01o has ca a 
a little digreſſion from the matter in hand: bur I thought f 


dant had done only what other Apothecaries did. Tis true, 


my.Lord ſer the Jury.right, and then they brought in a Verdick 
for the Plaint*, But this heſitating of theirs plainly ſhews, 74 


gen ral and inveterate this Uſurpation is; and for that end op: 
y I quote this Caſe, 


Now ſeeing I ſhall under the next Head conſider how 7 


1 


. 1 
5 
* 


= mJ ſ 


U 
ous to Phyſi icigns; and how wilthieyous qv the publick this "= ; 
u 


ſion is, I Malk ay no mote of It here; but pe P . 
ill Conſequence. that, 9 5 egſues bp on... 

verſtotkt, and that is, raiſing of P Prices, ; And this th; 7g 
caries have done with a witneſs, Indeed they baye an 1 — 92 
tage (and thereby a temptation) to do this, beyond what can 
happen to any other Tradeſmen. For 97 hy relying on 
their Advice, give them an opportunity of putting as much 0 
their Stuff off to them as they pleaſe; and that is common 
much as the Patient will take: And when they have ons t by 
they put what Price they pleaſe upon it, It muſt ne be thus, 
becauſe the Patient neither knows how much he wants, ner 
what he takes, vor the value of it; but the Ape Jadg- 
ment and Copſcience oY to determine all. ence. it comes to 
paſs, that ſpppeling the Apot ecary fader the Diſeaſe and 
the Cute, he will ſend in 55 the Patient three times more Phy- 
ſick than is neceſſary ; and commonly furoiſhes a particular Me- 
dicin fgr every Symptom, finding, it eaſie to perſuade tbe Pa- 
tient to it, who knows not hoy the Symptoms depend upon the 
Diſeaſe, and that if {rok be gur R they all. vaniſh 3 and that no 
particu ar regard peed to NRA do then „ugleß fs, they are very 
urgent. In the mean atiept 909 . b te 
kind in viſitipg bim 5 often d e any fee; that he 125 
bundance 0 cath obſerving and prov og 2gain eh 
Complaints, 11 ſhews a great deal of Skill in doing all that I. 8 
be done (as the common Phraſe is.) Whilſt alas ! the Doctor 8 
main har y to TT up along 1— that ſhall” nor on] give 
him reaſonable gains. for his Stuff, but sg a great . 
ſideration for 85 Ad 1 15 15 a 85 "ths 8 been 
Fees {ordindly) way a We n For 9 29 95 


vice and Attendance: ining half Hall bring 
greater rofit for 5 0 155 at any othet Un 
men will reckon wy af. thi: 


the Subſcribers 0 eto demonſtfatz. 
either! Sr An] Court. 155 0 re a Commit eb of Par 
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Nom if it be ſaid, that tis reaſonable the Apothecary ſhould 


_ bee ofider'd for his advice and the trouble of his attendance : 
T anſwer , if Patients are willing to give him ſuch ample conſi- 


deration, *pray where. is the good Husbandry in employing an 
Apothecary rather than a Phyſician ? And I take it for granted, 
that where one ſends for an Apothecary , from an Opinion that 
he has more skill than a Phyſician , an hundred ſend for him 
purely to ſave their Money. e fe Bard nt 

But the Caſe is commonly far worſe than thus: And what 


can the Apothecary's Advocate ſay, if he abate not a farthing in 


the prices of his Medicins , when he gives neither Advice nor 
Attendance ? And this alſo ſhall be made to appear, as above. 
When a Phyſician has the care of the Patient, the Apothecary's 
advice ceaſes; and as for his attendance, it is not only needleſs, 


but to very ill purpoſes. For their Viſits are juſt the ſame as 


the importune Dunns of a bawling Drawer, with his'D' ye call, 
Gentlemen? You may think them both very diligent ; but tis 
only to watch when the Bottle is out. As for the Apothecary's 
meeting the Doctor to receive his directions, tis meer ſham : 
for the Doctor writes all his dire&ions both for preparing and 
taking, in his Bill; ot in a Paper left with tbe Patient: And if 
the Patient want a Meſſenger to ſend the Bill to the A N 
ry's Shop, tis fitter his Boy ſhould fetch it than himſelf: for 
while he abſents himſelf from his Shop under this pretence with 
one Patient, tis odds but his Boy is making vp Phyſick for ano- 
ther; and ſo the Maſter and his Man are both alike out of their 
laces. Y F 
F But, are they not then more moderate in their prices where 
4 Phyſician takes care of the Patient? No, not a jot. Nay, if 
there be any difference, they raiſe them the higher, on purpoſe 
to make People out of love with Phyſicians for preſcribing too 
dear Phyſick. For, as I am informed, in their tranſcribing the 


Recipe's that are on their Files into their Shop- Books, they uſu- / 
ally make a mark of diſtinction betwixt the Doctor's Bills, and 
their own, by writing over againſt the former in the Margent ' 


per preſcriptum : And this they do with this intent, that w 
Fes ſend in a Bill of charge , they may put a higher rice upon 


them. Thus | have known an Apothecary (when all was Pre- 


be — 
= . 


- 
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5. 
ſcribed ase of his.own recotnmending) umake-Fiftetn: 


Pounds of a Patient in ten Days time, : by.rating; the Boh s at! 
25, 6d, a piece, and other Medicin proportional. 


And that all this comes to paſs chiefly by the Trade's being: 
overſtockt , is very evident: for as their numbers increaſe, ſo 
muſt their prices, or elſe they muſt ſtarve. When half a dozen 
ſhare among them the buſineſs that one might diſpatch, (and 
which would honeſtly, maintain but one) the muſt needs make - 
{mall earnings of it, if they did not help themſelves this way. 

Having then ſufficiently ſhewn the diſproportion of the A po- 
thecaries to the Phyſicians , and to their own buſineſs, and the 
evil conſequences thereof: I will next examine What propor- 
tion there is betwixt Phyſicians and their proper buſineſs; and. 

how far they contribute to the oppreſſion of the people on the 
Medical account. To ſtate this matter right, I muſt firſt note. 
that at leaſt three parts in four of the Phyfician's proper buſineſs 
is uſurpt by the Apothecaries: And if any think there are more 
Phyſicians than are neceſſary, this Uſurpation is the true reaſon 
of it. For if the practice of Phyſick were! once ſet on a tight 
foot, and the preſcribing part committed to them only; the 
preſent Number of Phyſicians ue be no poricot; the grieyance 
of the Nation. 41 1278100 2200 
But though their Number may * be frond from blame; 5 
yet I cannot excuſe a great many of them from bearing a: ſhare 
in the oppreſſion of Patients,' The animad verting whereupon 
though it ſeem A Wake: out of che Ways, york ee with Juſtice 
pals 1 It, by. 1510 IH | 
I fay/a 4 many Phyſicians utribgte do the opptellon 
of Patients, partly indeed by making more... Viſits than are ne- 
ceſſary , meerly to ſqueeze ont the more Fees: but princi- 
pally by. either preſcribing too much Phyſick, or by ordering 
or ſoffering it to be parcel'd out into a many. ſmall Doſes, 
on purpoſe that the Apothecary may have the nian his 
Bill. And this comes to paſs thus. of 0 e1 . 
When any Perſon is taken ill, the Apothecary. is aavally 
* ſent for, and is made the Arbiter whether or no the Caſe 
7 a Phyſician, If it doe; truly then who is a fitter Per- 


n ** one than he, who * 
C a judg- 


1 
1 


; N 


[16 ] 
| a: Judgment upon Phiyſitians, as well ay upon Caſes? Well, 
whom is it to be — he will give the higheſt Character of ? 
| Of thoſe, think you, who vſe to teach Patients to make many 
things themſelves, who preſcribe: little Phyſick, and place as 
much of the Cure in a right Government, as in Medicin ? No, 
1 trow not. Theſe are Men of no Fame with him, [gnorant, 
and that have little to do. Thoſe whom he recommends as 
Great Men, are ſuch as either through Neceſſity, Coverouſaeſs, 
or an humble Ambition, will write as he would have them, and 
that is, not only to preſcribe three times as much as is neceſſary, 
dot to mince Electuar ies into Bolus's, retail Apozems in Draughts, 
and to ſend the Powders, Drops and Julep in apart, tho? they 
ate to be mixt in the Parient's Chamber in che raking. - 24 
Thbat this 18 really true, is demonſtrable by comparing the 
Apothecaries Files, ' with "thoſe 'at the - Diſpenſaries. In eſe 
latter you-ſhall' ſee an EleQuary of four Ounces (e. g.) ſent in 
together, and the whole priced at 1s. 6d. In the Former the 
ſams Eleuary: ſhall be/parcel'd-ont into twenty or thirty Bolus's 
- 16. Gd. a Bolus. In the latter a Quart Apozemie preſcribed at 
In rde former the ſame 'Apozetn divided into eight 
— 15. or 15,064; a dravgit. In the dew = a 
Quart Cordial Ju = at 15. 6d. or at moſt at 2s. but in the Apo- 
 thecanes way me ſhall be divided into four half pint viols 
(that the Patient may have them freſh and freſh) at 36. or 38. 6d. 
aA pisee, Ant the ſame difference holds almoſt in all the reſt: 
mt 6 de dyn indeed, that” tlleſe Great Doctors do not 
alm s order their Preſcriptions to be ſent thus divided; hut 
ar dhgive it its Bemg done and want either! the 
©vurdige” or” the Honxſty to hinder their Patients froth being 
chous d before thelr faces." And tis a true ſayitig, That 'whoſos 
wer will not binden un iI thing hen be run, commits 1 Nor do they 
x only connive at it, buvthey Sire ocean to it by diſobeyibg tht | 
[ excelicnr Starts: of: the Coflege 6f Phyſiciahs, which! es 
_ — — to leave with*the Patient Digkion, in Eng 4 
Bripvions «ret be'tiken; For ff Mey did eli t 
| Wee lay fach Tricks wititthe poor- Porto 
A 57 Eftample; Did the Phyfician leave Engliſh Direct ig 
| einer Hagen t the quahrity of a Nurmeg ef the Eletth- 
ary 


j 
. 
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ary (v. g.) muſt be taken once in four or ſix hours, and a quar- 
ter of a pint of the Aporem drunk after it; the A thecary 
could not ſend them in in Bolu's and Drau ghts, but the Patient 
would. diſcover the Juggle. But man 135 fricat,, Claw 
me and I Il clam thee: The kind Apothecary recönmends the 
Famous Doctor, and the gtateful Doctor krequites his Patron's 
Favour at the coſt of the worried Patient! AM 9 bon e 
Trade both 8 8 ther BO | 


— — 
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1 in ole 2. . I mean 
and Apothecaries,. Indeed originally the Phyſic 
Surgeon and Apothecary : And the Law, (viz. 2H 
authorizes him to iſe Phyſick in all it ke? 

and Pharmacy, as 1 as Phyſick ſtrictiy ſo ca 
any be a compleat Phylician, :1 ho does not Mera 
three parts. But Phyſicians do 1 %, e 
with the adviſing and. preſcribing Sy. ras ing with 
Surgery at all but in Caſes of the Bolt 2 5 eceſſity ; nor 
with giving of Medicins, but upon ſome | 7 774 Account. Nor 

do the Phyſicians make any complaint 60k 50s Surgeon ms ne 

r. 


ſome few are guilty of extending their Profeſſion too 

to the Sp Fes Apothecaries A 0 with one another, 
they are of Age, and can {peak for themſelves, But that the 
Apothecaries, all of them, every day, lava the Phyſicians 
Buſineſs, was partly ſhewed under the third Zead, and is ſo 
well known, that it needs no proof. Now their doing thus is 


nſt the Cbrs "ae of. doing as. would be done 
aka en nee To the ” pennies, l 
wh 


the greateſt Injury * done tho” they were ſet vp 
meer iy in Charity to 1 r 7525 à right 
to ive ee alle. their ange it thy pee. 14 I- 
; condly, it is the Reaſon = Mute rade: For if 
no Man may lle an handicraft Trade to which he has not 
ſerved an Ap m ln e 2. e the Law preſumes he does not 
underſtand it: much Man ( the Apo» 


e ii) preſume to enter upon ey feſſion, that requires - 


/ 


* 08) 


ten times more Study, Application and Obſervation than any 


| * handicraft Trade whatſoever. - 

| But if neither Law Divine nor Humane were againſt it, Rea- 

| ſon and the intereſt of the publick forbid ſuch Uſorpation. 
| And that I may not ſeem Partial, I will acknowledge, that 


there are very good Reaſons why ordinarily Phyſicians ſhould 
not give their own Phyſick. But the ſame will hold more 
| ſtrongly why Apothecaries ſhould not practiſe. As 
| . 1, If Phyſicians ſhould give their own Phyſick, and have pro- 
| ft by it, they would be under a continual temptation to pour 
more in than were neceſſary; and by diſguiſing or nicknaming 
ordinary cheap Medicias, to extort great prices for them. 
Whereas if they be confined to the preſcribing part, it is their 
intereſt every way to oblige the Patient in the Medicinal, both 
by preſcribing few Remedies, and by ſeeing that they are tru- 
Sh 85 ; and alſo by reaching the Attendants upon the 


\ "The Caſe is much the fame when the Apothecary vſurps the 


"the Apothecary's conſideration for His Advice and Attendance 
being al to de ade up in the number and price of his Medi- 
cins, what bounds can there be herein to a needy or covetous 
Man? How du Feu think you, will he carve for himſelf? 
And how much Stuff muſt the poor Patient be made to ſwal- 


low, that he that has the care of him, may out of it obtain a 
Sratification to his Mind for his trouble? * in — * 28 Nu 
0 5 If n ire their own Phyfick, 
ſeeing they, are much abroad, they muſt "neceſſarily 'employ 
"Servants therein; from whence two intonvenieneies would en- 
fue; firſt, they could not undertake for che goodheſs of the 
Phyſick, and ſecondly, they would this way breed up a —— 


number of Quacks. kor tis natural for every one that kno 
Na Kane love to de dabling with them: 
þ av Ne 


_ Ignorance feldom wants confidence to put à Man forward. 
very knowing the names of things and the way how to 
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pare them, does ſtrangely amuſe the Vulgar; and they think, 
that if a Man can tell in what Diſeaſes ſuch or ſuch Medicins 
uſed to be given, he is fit to undertake the cure of them. How: 
groſs a miſtake this is, was fully ſhewed under the firſt Head 
p. 5. C. But yet this fooliſh notion has introduc g all the 
Quackery-that now overſpreads the Nation: 

Now who can think, but the fame inconveniencies (and: 
greater) muſt happen upon Apothecaries uſurping the Practice 
of Phyſick ? While they are going up and down a viſiting their 
Patients, the buſineſs of the Shop is managed by the Boys: 
And the Maſter writing no Bills at the Patients Houſes, he un- 
dertakes to carry in his long Head the Caſes of it may be half 
a dozen Patients, with all their nice Circumſtances ; and to di- 
rect for them at home memoriter. The Bills being writ, are 
put into the Boys hands to make up, and carry ont : only it 
may be, he will vouchſafe to write directions for the taking, 
and to title the Medicins with their cramp Names. The Pa- 
tients have great aſſurance the while (have they not?) that 
their Caſes: (if they were underſtood) are nicely remembred, 
and that the Medicins are exactly made up! And the Maſter's 
time being wholly ſpent in attendance upon the Sick, or in of- 
ficious Viſits, makes it neceſſary for him always to keep one or 
two (or three): Apprentices to do his proper work, whereby 
tar greater numbers have been brought up to the Trade than 
can poſſibly live (honeſtly) of it. 

| might mention many other Miſchiefs 20d Pet Yoo a of 


the Apothecaries ingaging in Practice; as, the injury it does 
the Uni verſities by diſcouraging Parents from ſending their Sons 


thither to ſtudy this Art. hen anApprentiſhipisſo much the chea- 


per and ſhorter way; as alſo the neceſſary increaſe af all the Evils 


complained: of, if a ſpeedy ſtop be not put thereunto, Cc. But 
they are ſo obvious tor every diſintereſted Perſon, that. I need 
not further inlarge. And therefore ſhall put an end to this Re- 


preſentation, when 1 have. ſhewn two things: Firſt; That the 
Diſpenſaries lately erected in London, ate no unjuſt lavaſions up- 
on the Apothecaries; and ſecondiy, That the Phyſicians, that or- 


er the Phyſick they proſeride, to be diſpenſed to their Patients 


from thence, avoid thoſe Inconveniences that might enſue upon 
| _ giving their own Phyſick privately and apart. Firſt, 


ng — — — 


1.20 
Nirſt, Iaſſitem, that the Diſpenſaries are no unjuſt Invaſions 
upon the Apothecaries, Sufficient information has been given to 
the apes. that they ere firſt ſet up by divers Charitable 
ers bf the College of Phyſicians in London, for the uſe and 
benefit of the Sick Poor , after the Apothecaries had been ſoli- 
cited in vain to do the ſame thing. And they were moved here- 
unto, not only from a principle of Charity, but by the intreaty 
of a Committee of the Common-Council of London, and to ju- 
ſtifie themſelves from a malicious Slander caſt upon them by the 
Apothecaries, that they took no care of the Poor. For when- 
ever the Apothecaries were found fault with for practiſing, they 
had ufed to allege in their juſtification, that the Poor having no 
Money to give to a Phyſician, they would periſh for want of be- 
ing taken care of, if themſelves did not look after them. Tho? 
this was falſe; yet the Phyſicians could not make it appear ſo, 
unleſs they ſet their care of the Poor in the view of the World, 
not only by giving them advice gratis ; but alſo by uſing means 
to help them to Medicins at a low value. For it was hut an in- 
effectual Charity, to write a Bill for them, and then deliver 
them up into the hands of an oppreſſive Apothecary, who would 
de ſure to make them pay three or four times more than the 
things preſcribed were intrinſecally worth. I fay, the Phyſicians 
were upon theſe accounts forced in their own and the Poors de- 
fence to erect theſe Diſpenſaries: Which let none Doing 
evil, that good may come of it. For not only the Stat. of. 32 H. 
8. (as was noted before) empowers the Phyſicians to practiſe 
Phyſick in all its parts; and the very Apothecaries Charter 
granted by K. James I. reſerves that power to them: but 
*rwere in its own, nature abfurd to tye up their hands in this 
matter; and to oblige them When they have invented a good 
Medicin, to employ an encroaching Enemy to make it up, who 
perhaps will not prepare it true, but however will be-fure to 
uſurp ĩt into his own pructice to the damage of the Inventor. / 
And if right Reaſon and the Laws of the Land do authorize a,, 
Phyſician to give his own Medicins to whomſdever he pleaſes, 
pray what ſhould make it an Evi to give them to the Poor 
Where there is no Law, tbere is no tranſpreſſion. Inſtead of crying 
out upon the Subſcribers to the Diſpenſaries as Invaders df their 
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Trade, they have much ** to commend their Modera- 

tion and Tendernefs, that they have not goverrd themſelves 

by the Lex tations, and by way of Repriſal furfiſht all theit 

Patients that the Apothecaries have not robb'd them of, "with 
their own Medicins. 

But hear the Apothecaries have invented a very nice diſtin- 
@ion in this matter: They will acknowledge, That Phyſicians. 
have a right to prepare and give their own Phyſick ; but then 
(ſay they) it muſt be with theſe Circumſtances, That each Phy- 
ſician make his Medicins apart, and diſpenſe them from his own 
houſe :. But two or three or more may not prepare them toge- 
ther, nor diſpenſe them from one common place by a common 
Servant. If This diſt inction be not nodus in ſcir po (a meer bran- 

gle) know not what is. If a Man may. prepare and give his 

own Phyfick, pray what difference is there between one Man's 
keeping two Servants for this purpoſe (which they will allow) 
and two Mens keeping one Servant ? and what matters it whe- 
ther I difpenſe the Phyſick out of mine own houſe, or (for want 
of r there) ont of a room hited in another Ns 
Hontfe 3 

. Now the thin they aim ut, is the Diſſolution of the Diſpeh- 
ſaries. Which if they could obtain, they Hope that few Phy- 
ſicians would be at the trouble to prepare and give their own 
Medicins at their own honfes, and ſo they ſhould regain an ar- 
bitrary Abnop 200. of Medidhs without controul, and ede reſtored 
to heit unt her ituble Cure of the Poor, W hoſe faces they have ſo 
en ground for ſo man ny 2 we 800 f forbid. 

But Wall not cbhtent thy (Af with” fa ing, That the givin 
ont-Medicins at the ee is the fame Gi as dvibg'it a 


ones own houfe with Fry 0 reuldnapleneſd 
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that is: concerned, may, at any time be fully ſatisfied what was 
given. Here the . Phyſician baving.no other intereſt nor deſign 
but to cure and oblige bis Patient, preſcribes but a few things, 
and thoſe the moſt effeQual he can invent: For ſeeing he has 
no profit by the Medicins, he has no temptation to multiply 
them, nor ,to. diſguiſe, ordinary cheap things to obtain great 
Prices jor. en ...He,ordinaiily divides his Preſcriptions be- 
twixt the Diſpenſaty and the Patient's family, directing the lat. 
ler to prepare what is eaſie to make, and the former what re- 
quires more art. Nor do the Apothecaries employed here e- 


ver take the liberty to put one thing for another, (a cheap 


for a dear) becauſe they would get nothing by it if they did, 


as having a certain Salary, which neither profit nor leſs at- 


_ 


Al theſe Repoſitories there is the greateſt aſſurance poſlible, 
that all the Drugs and Preparations are good. The Subſcribers 
(by two and two in their turns) take care to buy in the choiceſt 


Drugs they can meet with; That they do ſo, the Druggiſts 


they deal with will bear them witneſs, and their Stock in the 
Repoſitory may demonſtrate. And as to the ſimple- or com- 
pound Preparations of them, the Head-Apothbecary at the Col- 
lege perfectly underſtands them all as well Chymical as Galeni- 
AM: and he with his Aſſiſtant prepare all the ſtore of Medicins 
not only for the Diſpenſary there, but for the two others alſo. 
They are conſtantly every day from morning till night in this 
buſineſs ; and ſo are always at hand to make up the Subſcribers 
S 
They neither fetch in the Bills, nor carry out the Medicins; 
that is the work of Servants or Porters. So that all the pre- 
{ſcribed Phyſick is diſpenſed with the utmoſt diſpatch and exact- 
neſs ; and the  Apothecaries being ſtill upon the ſpot, no Pa- 
tient runs the riſque of a Boys careleſneſs or ignorance, 
The Diſpenſaries are no Nurſeries for à Brood of Quacks; 


the Artiſts employed in them have no other aim not ambition 


than to be Maſters of their Trade, and move in their proper 
ſphere: They viſit no Patients, nor think it belongs * 


to make any impertinent inquiries into their diſtempers.. . 6, 
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And laſtly, from hence Medicins are diſpenſed at a cheaper 
rate, than any Phyſician that ſhould make and give ont his own 
Phyfick apart, could poſſibly afford them, For every one muſt 
keep one Servant at leaſt, and employ two rooms for preparing 
and diſpenſing his Medicins. Whereas four Apothecaries and 
three Diſpenſaries ſerve all the Subſcribers ; which does conſi- 
derably contract the charge. And this good Husbandry is 
wholly for the benefit of the Patients; for the Subſcribers have 
not a farthing profit; the price of the Phyſick being calculated 
meerly to defray the Servants Salaries and Houſe- rent. in 

So that take all the Conveniencies to the Phyſician, and ad van- 
tages to the Patient together, and a Man cannot forbear to wiſh, 
That all the Cities and great Towns in England had each a Diſ- 
penſary in them after the model of theſe in London. 


Aving made an end of repreſenting the preſent ill State of the. 
H Practice of Pbyſick;, what remains, is bumbly to propoſe ſome 
Remedies which (in my poor judgment) may reſtore it to its ge- 
nuine and regular State. Which are as follow, x. 

I. That none be permitted to practiſe Phyſick, but either 
Graduates in our own Univerſities ; or ſuch as can produce Te- 
ſtimonials of their having been examined and approved by com- 
petent Judges as touching their Skill in this Att. 

II. There being no competent Judges appointed and authori- 
zed by Law for ſuch Examination and Approbation, ' beſides the 
Preſident and Cenſors of theQueen's College of Phyſicians in Lon- 
don, tis humbly conceived, that tis neceſſary to continue and 
confirm to this learned Body all the Powers and Immunities 
granted to them by former Kings and Queens of this Realm, 
and confirmed by feveral AQts of Parliament, with ſuch additi- 
ns or alterations as to the great Wiſdom of the Government 
allbe thought expedient for their better diſcharge of the 

uſt committed to them. | 0 
I. That ſeeing none are admitted into the Governing part 
of the ſaid College, but ſuch as are Graduates in our own Uni- 

D verſities, 


* 
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verſities, it ſcems neceſſary that all ſuch Graduates practiſing 
in London or within ſeven miles round, be obliged to ſubmit to 
the Examination of the aid Preſident and Cenſors, in order to 
their admiſſion into the ſaid College; ſeeing if they were lefr 
to their liberty to come in, or not, the College might come to 
be extinct for want of Succeſſion; "and if they were admitted 
without Examination, Perſons might poſſibly be receiv'd in, 
that were not ſo fit to become Judges of others. 


IV. That if any Apothecaries ſhall offer themſelves to Exa- 


mination, and be approved of, it ſeems expedient, that at the 
time he receives his Teſtimonials, he ſhould renounce his Trade 
of an Apothecary, becauſe of the many Miſchiefs and Inconve- 
niencies that enſue upon a perſons having both the adviſing and 
diſpenſing of Remedies in his own hand (repreſented above p. 
18, 19, Cc.) which, if well confidered, will appear greater, 
than would follow from one Perſon's being both Councellor and 
Attorney, or (to uſe a more familiar Parallel) from the ſame 
Man's being both Graſier and Butcher, which yet the Law with 
great reaſon forbids. 

V. That for the avoiging 25 any Antes about what ſhall 
be conſtrued ractiſing Phyfick, it ſeems neceſſary to declare 
what in Law ſhall be eſteemed ſo. And I humbly conceive, 
that He may be juſtly. conſtrued to practiſe Phylick , -who tre- 
ſevibes Medicins to the Sick for à Fee or Reward, or who diſpenſes 
them to ſuch for profit without the preſcript of a licenſed Phyſician, By 
this definition, all directing, or giving Medicins to the Poor 
for God's ſake, vill be exceſ pted: And all Caſes of Neceſſity will 


de excepted alio, it there * added to the Definition, à limited 


time for preſcribing or diſpenting Meticins, v. g. twenty. four 
hours, or what time ſhall be thought. reaſonable to allow upon 
that account: But no Neceſſity to be allowed of, but what is 
created by the urgency of he Caſe, and the remoteneſs of a 
Phyſician, And let it be noted, that by diſpenſing Medi- 
eins is not to be underſtood ſelling Gngle Medicina'by wholeſale, 
or retailing of them to Cuſtomers that ask for them by rhei 
proper names; but giving them ont to or for the Sick, as fitt 
to 2 particular Caſe; either in a new form, or under a 
mack 3 their virtue.” * example: The Apoy cary 
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may fell Venice-Treacle, Perle, Bezoar, Saffron, Syrup of 
Clove-Gilliflowers, ET + ſingle „ 88 Fi ee 18 „little as, any 
Cuſtomer demandꝭ : But, when he all take upon bim to mix 
ſome or all of theſe together, and give them to or for a Patient 
under the name of a diaphoretick or Cordial Powder, or Bolus, 
or ſuch like, this I call diſpenſing Medicins to the Sick. 
VI. That the repeating a Medicin (at the deſire of the Pa- 
tient) to the Patient for which it was firſt preſcribed by a lit 
cenſed Phyſician, without a Repetatur from the ſaid Phyſiciap, 
be not reputed practiſing of Phyſick : gut that it be conſttueꝗ. to 
be ſo, for the Apothecary to diſpenſe it (witboyt, the ditection 
of the Phyſician who firſt preſcrib'd it) to any other Perſog who 
ſhall be eſteemed by himſelf or others (not licenſed Phyſicians) 
to be in a like caſe: for if this ſhould be admitted, it would o- 
pen a gap to a general practice there being few, diſeaſes; tor 
the cure whereof an Apothecary has not ſome Recipe's; upon his 
file, | Not to allege, that the practiſing by Begeipts, Without 
Skill to reaſon upon a Medicin and the giſeaſe for Which it ig 
adminiſtred, is rank Empiriciſm : and that tis great odds bur 
the Caſe judged a like, is in many circumſtances nlite; and ſo 
thouſands come to be kill'd by god iiedigins mippI d,, 
VIE. That ſeeing che extravagant Prices ſet by:the-Apoth 
caries upon the Medicins they diſpenſe to Patients, make up a 
great part of the ill State of Phyſick; I humbly conceive, ſome 
effectual remedies ought to be made uſe, of for moderating the 
ſame. And ſeeing the exceſſive multitude of Apgthecsries bas 
been a chief cauſe thereof. (as N he wedd under the third Head, 
b. 10, &c.) the reducing of them to at number ſeems abſo- | 
lutely neceſſary; :-For tis im paſſible to alla w any gain that ſhall 
be tolerably reaſdnable, which will maintain fix times more of 
a Trade than can live honeſt ly of it, or than the Trade needs: 
Nor can it be expected, that the Government ſhovld be much 
ſolicitous about it, when; the Hrade's; Þsing over ſtockt is not 
from any declenſion in the Trade, but Mbeolly from the im- 
1 the Tratleſmen tbemſelres in mnltiphiog their 
e vim pin3 bak . ni nn or; vols loi 
Preſuming therefore that this il be thought one neceſſary 
remedy, E proceed to conſider. 55 price of Phylick | 
0 | 2 may 
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may be ſo adjuſted, as that neither the Apothecaries nor Pa 
riems'fnay have juſt reaſon of Complaint. 1200 

Now' ſeeing Patients for the moſt ' part neither know: what 
they take, nor the true value of it, and ſo the Apothecary is 
abſolutely both Buyer and Seller; and his prices arbitrary ; it 
ſeems expedient for the curing this Evil, that a Book of the Rates 
of all Medicins ſhonld be compiled and publiſhed for general in- 
for mation, by ſuch perſons as are capable Judges thercof. That 
this is practicable, is demonſtrable from the ſame thing already 
done at the Diſpenſaries: : For the Subſcribers thereunto have 
put a certain price upon all the Medicins they keep in them, ac- 
cording to which every one taxes his own Bill, and writes 'the 
e upon it, that the Patient may non the coſt before - 
ha Jt te 1 
"The only capable Fullges of this matter are Phyſicians and A- 
thecaries ; out of each of whom an equal number may be cho- 
en tobe: a Gomwitte for the executing of it. And "twill be 
eaſie for the Government to preſcribe Rules for them m pro- 
ceed by, viz. how much profit in the Shilling may be allowed 
for — le Medicins (Whether ſimple or compound) kept ready 
prep in the Shops, and ſold out ſingle : (which Price for 

illladtion muy be called the intrinſick an) and then how 
much additional profi for compounding ſeveral of them toge- 
ther for a particular uſe or caſe, with due reſpect to a more or 
leſs troubleſome form they are to be made up into. 

As for inſtance: Suppoſing all ſim — diſtilled Waters (one 
with another) ſhould be valued at 6 pound, all compound 
diſtilrd Waters and all Syrups (one wich b other) at 28. per 
pound. If any Perſon wants a 2 or leſſer quantity of theſe 
' ingle, he may have them at the ſaid prices (being the intrin- 
fick value.) But if a Cordial Julep be ordered to be made up 
of half a pint of ſimple water, a quarter of a pint of compound, 
water, and one ounce of Sy yrup ; whereas the price of the Par- 
 ticulars would amount to but 10d. 3. there . 3d. (v. g. * 
added in canſideration of the trouble of mixing them and t 
Viol they are put in. And this may be a — for all Juleps 
whatſoever. And ſo to give another example: Suppoſing/the 


price ſet upon Gaſcojn 's Powder with Bezoar were 1 5, per- Fo, 
/ an 


and all Conſerves (one with another) 2d. per Ounoe; if theſe 
be ſold ſingle, every body will know the Price: but if a Cor- 
dial Bolus be ordered, of a ſcruple of the Powder which is 4d. 
a Dram of a Conſerve which is a farthing, with as much Syrup 
as is ſufficient (which is not a quarter of a farthing) you will 
have a Bolus worth about 4d 3. to which may be added 1d +. for 
the trouble of making it up, and then the price will be 6d. 

Now there being but about ten or a dozen forms wherein all 
internal Medicins are preſcribed, tis the eaſieſt thing imagina- 
ble for the Committee to fix a ſuitable addition to the intrinſick 
yalue of all the particulars prepared into a new form, accord- 
ingly as they require more or leſs trouble and time; or there 
happens waſte in the preparing of them, As for example, ſix- 
pence may be allowed for each quart of Decoction, Infuſion, 
or Emulſion, above the intrinſick value of the things whereof 
they are made: threepence for a Lindus, or a Mucilage of. 
four Ounces. (which is the uſual quantity of thoſe preparations 
made up at a time for particular uſe.) And ſo for all the other 
forms, conſideratis conſiderandis. 

If any object, that the ring and falling of Drugs will render 
the fixing of the Prices of Medicins impraQicable : I anſwer, 
that we muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt Drugs, and the Medicins pre- 
pared: of them. No certain Price indeed can be put upon 

Drugs; but then it does not properly belong to the Apothecary 
to ſel] theſe, but tothe. Druggiſt. And if it be ſaid,” that this 
is but evading the Objection, becauſe Medicins being made of 
Drugs muſt riſe and fall as they do: I anſwer there is no neceſſi- 
ty for that at all, For Drugs riſe and fall for the ſame reaſon as 
other: Commadities, viz. the plenty or ſcarcity. of them : But 
in pricing medicinal preparations, eſpecially the compound, the 
greateſt regard by far is had to the skill and pains of the Pre- 
parer, which is alwayes of the ſame value. And though the 

cheapneſs or dearneſs of Drugs have a little influence upon the 
\ price of ſuch preparations, tis - ſcarce worth the ſpeaking of. 
' For there are but few Drugs that do alter conſiderably in their 
value: and thoſe that are deareſt, are generally the leaſt part 
in the compoſition. And as for ſimple Medicins, that which is 
ed their preparation, is generally ſo eaſie, that the. Berg 
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giſt or any body elſe may perform it, without troubling the 
Apdthecary. As for inſtance, the preparing of all your Cor- 
dial Powders, as Perle, Bezoar, Coral, Cc. is only the fine 
poudering of them. But if any will contend fprther about this 
matter, one of theſe two following Expedients may ſilence him: 
Either let the ſtanding Committee for Prices once a Year (or 
oftener, if needful) publiſh in the Gazette, what 1s then to be 
the felling price of thoſe Drugs that riſe or fall conſiderably 
(which are under a ſcore :; )) Or elſe, let the ſtanding prite ot all 
Medicins be ſixt to be the middle between the two Extremes; 
and then tis but croſs or pile whether it will be to the ad van- 
tage of the Apothecary or the Patient. * i 

If it be asked, How ſhall Patients come to enjoy the benefit 
of ſuch a Book of Rates as | propoſe, ſeeing they will ſtill re- 
main ignorant of many things they take, and ſo can have no re- 
courſe to the Book to know their value? I anſwer, : The Phy- 
ſician that preſcribes, may tell the Patient or his Friends the va- 
ue of the Medicins in each Bill he writes, and may note it 
down either upon the Bill, or into a Book: And if he eithet 

- omit thus to price them: or the prices he puts down, be ob- 
jected againſt either by the Apothecary or the Patient, then 
they may refer the matter to ſome neighbouring Phyſician and 
Apothecary, to whom the Bills are to be produced, and they 
to end the diſpute. But if either Party ſhall be refractory, and 
the Apothecary go to Law for his Money, then I humbly pro- 
poſe it as a thing expedient, that the aid Bills ſhould be brought 
- before the Committee that compile the Book of Rates, (who 
are to be continued, and to fit at certain fixt times for this pur - 
poſe) that they may tax the Bills according to the Rules there- 
of; and that the Courts of Juſtice ſhould determine the debt 
according to their taxation either before or after Tryal, as 
ſhall be thought moſt fit. For under correction, it ſeems to 
have been a great defect in our Laws, that the determining or 
adjuſting debts of this kind mould be left to the judgment of 
perſons that know little or nothing of the matter. For if 1 am 
not miſinformed, the Tryals of matters of this nature uſe to 
proceed thus: The Apothecary proves by his Bock or his Mar 
that ſuch Medicins were delivered to the Patient; and eit 0 
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he or ſome brother Apothecary ſwears, that the prices demand- 
ed for them are the uſual or current Prices that other Apothe- 
caries put upon the like Medicins. When this is done, the Court 
gives it for the Plaintiff, Now who ſees not, that in this way of 
Tryal the Prices which the Apothecaries bave made cuſtomary, 
how extravagant ſoever, are neceſſarily juſtified by the Court; 
and the poor Patient has nothing to appeal to, but the Apothe- 
cary's Conſcience 2 Whereas if a Committee of Phyſicians and 
Apothecaries have the examining of ſuch debts, they will not 
conſider what Patients through 1gnorance have paid, or what 
twenty Apotnecaries ſwear they have receiv'd ; but- what the 
Medicins preſcribed are really worth: And ſo, exact juſtice 4 
will be done. And this is no more than what Maſters in Chan- 
cery, the Maſter of the Office in the King's Bench, and the 
Prothonotary in the Common Pleas doe continually detwixt So- 
licitors and Attorneys, and their Clients. 

But the greateſt Gbjection (as ſome apprehend it) is yet be- 
hind, and that is this : That if Apothecaries have the Prices of 
their Medicins leflen'd, they will then demand fatisfaQtion for 
their Attendance, and ſo the Patient will ſave nothing after all 
this pother about prices. anſwer, They that think there is 
any weight ia this Objection, neither know how little the Apo- 
thecaries attendance ſignifies, nor how dear it coſts the Patient. 
The Phyſician in his Bill gives full Directions to the Apothe- 
cary about the Phyſick he will have prepared for his Patient, 
and orders each Medicin to be diſtinguiſnt by its proper name; 
ſo that the Apothecary has no occaſion to ſee the Phyſi cian : 
And the Phyſician alſo leaves (or ovght'to leave) Directions in 
Engliſh with the Nurſe or other Attendants upoſ the Sick, how 
and when every thing is to be taken; or if he write the Dire- 
ctions for taking in the Latin Bill, then the Apothecary tran- 
ſlates them into a paper, which i is ſent in to the Patient toge- 

\ "a0 with the Medicins : ſo that there is no occaſion for the A- 

\pothecery ie fe to ſpeak with the Patient or any about bim. His on- 

boſineſs is, to ſee that the Phyſick be exactiy prepared, and 
hat each Medicin inſcribed with its proper name be ſent to the 
Patient to whom it belongs. The Caſe being thus, pray what 
can\his How-d* ye Viſits — ? And as to any Offices the A- 
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pothecary may dd to the Patient, as giving of Glyſters or dreſ- 
ling of Bliſters, the Patients of the Diſpenſaries find no need 
of them on theſe accounts; however the Appreatice can do 
ſach things as well as his Maſter : or if the Maſter muſt needs 
officiate, *tis but allowing ſo much for giving a Glyſter, or 
dreſling a Bliſter, and all the amuſement about attendance. is 
over. But if the Apothecary will needs obtrude his comple- 
mental Viſits ; I think, for bim that ſhall receive (even after 
this propoſed regulation) ſuch large profit for his Commodi- 
ties, *twill be no great merit to paſs a Complement upon bim 
that gives it. And if Patients through miſtake think the atten- 
dance of their Apothecaries neceſſary, they need not be ſolici- 
tous about a gratification ; for *twill be eaſie for them to come 
to a clear underſtanding in the matter, without running the 
riſque of a demand when the ſickneſs is over. For let but the 
Patient deſire to know of the Apothecary beforehand how much 
he expects for each Viſit; and 1 dare ſay, when the Patient 
knows how much the Apothecary expects, and the Apothecary 
underſtands how little the Patient is willing to give on this ac- 
count, we ſhall hear no more of Attendance, but both Parties 
will be willing to let it alone. For Patients have hitherto been 
kept altogether in the dark, by the Apothecaries confounding 
the conſideration for attendance, with the prices of their Me- 
dicigs: The Patients have taken all the officious Viſits of 
their Apothecaries, to be from pure reſpect and kindneſs ; 
when, *tis demonſtrable, they have oftentimes paid dearer for 
them than for their Phyſician's, Will the Patient be willing to 
pay ten or eleven Shillings in twelve profit to the Apothecary 
for his Attendance ? And that they have often ſo much gains, 
was ſhewn above p. 16. and may be made to appear at any time 
by comparing their Bills of charge with the Phyſicians Bills of 


preſcription. 55 5 
VIII. That if the Government ſhall think fit to moderate 


and aſcertain the Prices of Medicins, and to reſtrain Apotheca- 


ries from medling with other Mens buſineſs; then it will 
pear juſt and reaſonable, that they alone ſhould reap the bene 
of their Trade, and no Interlopers in it fuffer'd, Of whi 


ſort are ſome Surgeons of late, that not only prepare an 
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internal remedies, but even keep Shops for the publick ſale of them. And 


4 they make, dy Bills or publick n thoſe u 
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requires ſtrict attendance, and will not admit of one minutes 77 AG. And 


their Patients, while they are, abroad a ng, pet they dare not leave für- 


Medicins, that they are genuine and well prepared; and that à too great 


means whereby ſuch abuſes 
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keep ſome Medicins from the knowledge of t 


e of the Apothecaries, thereby ta ſe- 
cure their own Practice. But then it was a fault, to pretend to more Man! 
other Phyſicians knew, or to hide any thing from them in conſultations, or: 
the like; and a greater fault, to put unreaſonable Prices upon ſuch Noſtrums, - 
But if che Goverameat {ha}ltakeawayliberty of Practice from the Apothe- 
caries, then there will not be the ſame reaſon to hide any thing from them: 
Or if any ſhall think fit ſo to do; I humbly conceive, that for preventing ot 
vain pretences in this kind, it will be expedient to enjoĩa the Pretenders to 
Secrets, to give them gratis: For he that is duly feed, may well enough af. 
ford to do ſo; And by this means Men will be hindred from multiplying 
them, to the Prejudice as well of other Phyſicians, as of the Apothecaries.  . 
The laſt thing I ſhall mention, if it were true, deſerves alſo. a moſt ſevere 
rebuke, and that is, that Phyſicians do not take due care of the Poor, nor 
will give them advice gratis. This charge has been laid upon them by the 
Apothecaries, who have ſufficiently made their advantage of it. For while 
they have poſſeſt Servants and other People of meaner -Circumftances, that 
Phyſicians would neither viſit them, nor give them Advice at their own 
Houſes, without a Fee; they have been entertained both as Doctors and A- 
pothecaries, and ſo- have had opportunity to put off as much of their Stuff 
as they pleaſed, and all under the Notion of doing a charitable At. Where- 
by they have alſo; ingratiated themſelves with the - richer fort, who have 
thought it a piece of juſtice and gratitude to ſuch kind and renderebearted 
Men, to encourage them in their Practice, by committing, themſelves likewiſe 
to their care, So that by this calumny they have not only drawn the poor- 
er, but the xicker ſort. alſo into their Net. Now:;I would fain know Where 
the Charity lies, to run the objects of it to three or four pound charge ſor 
Phyſick, v. g. in an ordinary mild Fever, when two pounds in three ſhall be 
clean for Fees, befides a reaſonable profi in the remaining twenty Shillings ? 
But, People through miſtake have choſen to have it thus; and the cruel. Do - 
ctors muſt be diſcarded for ſeus, becauſe they will not thus take care of the Poor. 
But to come cloſer to the Charge. If there are any Phyſicians, that are 

fo negligent not only of their duty, but their intereſt; a mark of the great. 
eſt intamy ought to be affixed on them: and I do not know hether theß 
are greater Fools, or Knaves. But the truth is oftener, that the Poor will 
not conſult a regular Phyſician ; than that he will not vit nor adviſe them. 
They will far ſooner run to an ontlandiſh (or Engliſh) Mountebank, to an 
Undertaker of Cures, or (which is muchwhat the ſame) to an able, Potigary, 
than to a learned Phyſician: And they commonly come to him only as the jaſt 
reſuge, and when all their Money's gone. That this is true, the Phyſſcians 
hat attend at the Diſpenſaries will bear me witneſs. For of the many hun- 
[reds that theſe Gentlemen give advice to weekly for God's ſake, there ar 
ho come not with complaints, that they have been a long time in ſume 
pothecary's, German Doctors or other Mountebank's hands, till they hate 
alnoſt made away with all they haye. And this Error of the Poor is ſo 
rocted and inveterate, that they ill coatinue to do thus, not ichſtanding 
they have theſe five or ſix Years been pubhickly invited by the Subſcribers to 
ſpenſaries to conſult them gratis, and to have their Phyſick at a third 
of theſprice they pay the Apothecariess. FT HTN 
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1 ay, 'cis very probable, that the Poor are more in fault than the P — 
cians, if they have not their Advice: But however if it be ſuſpected, that 
Phyſicians will not of their ows accord take care of them, from principles of 
Humanity, Chriftianity, or intereſt; twill be eaſie for Authority to enjoin 
them to do it under Penalties; and withal to declare who ſhall be taken care 
of as Poor. And when the Parliament does this, *tis to be hoped, that at the 
ſame time they will enjoin the Apothecaries to let the Poor have ſuch Medi: 
cins at the intrinſick value, as Phyſicians preſcribe grarz for them; or elſe 
that they will continue the Diſpenſaries already erected for this purpoſe, and 
encourage the ſetting up of more. x ENTS 


* 
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To ſumm up all in a few words: Then will the Practice of Phyſiet be in 4 
right ſtate, When none are admitted to it , but either Graduates in our own 
Univerſities, or thoſe who have been examined and approved of by compe- 
tent Judges: And when all ſuch Practiſers take moderate Fees of the Rich, 
and preſcribe for the Poor gratis. : es ODS. 

When Surgeons perform all Chirurgical Operations, and have the ſole ap- 
plication ot external remedies : but are reftrained from ſelling, adviſing or 
adminiftring the internal. EE N "OP 

When Apotbecaries have the ſole Privilege of preparing and vending in- 


| 


ternal remedies (with a neceſſary Saving to Phylicians :) but are debarred 


from adviſing them, or adminiftring them without a Phyſician's Preſcript, 
except in Caſes of apparent neceſſity, or when a Patient defires the repeti- 
rion of a Medicin for himſelf, which has formerly been preſcribed him by a 
Phyſician. When the Apothecaries are reduced to a number duly propor- 
cionable to Phyſicians and Patients, and are confined to the buſineſs of their 
Shops, that they may prepare their own Medicins, and diſpenſe them with 
their own hands. When the Prices of all Medicinal Preparations uſually 
kept in Shops are fixt as to their intrinſick value; and the additional conſide- 
ration alſo aſcerrain'd, for compounding of them or making them up into 
{uch or ſuch a form for particular uſe ; And a ſtanding Committee of Phyſi- 
cians and Apothecaries appointed for determining any diſputes betwixt the 
Apothecary and Patient touching the value of the Medicins adminiftred, 
When the Wholeſale Trade of Medicins is managed by a publick Stock in 
one place, ſubject to the frequent inſpection of the Cenſors of the College, 
and the Mafter and Wardens gf the Company of Apothecaries. And when 
either the Apothecaries are enjoined to let the Poor have their Phyſick at the 
intrinſick value: or the Diſpenſaries are continued for that purpoſe. 
When charitable Perſons have the liberty to adviſe or give inward Medi- 
cins, to apply outward, or perform any Chirurgical operation, for God's ſake. 
"When all Quacks, Mountebanks, Undertakers of Cures, and other Pretenders 
to the Art of Phyfick, that are not examined and approved of as above, 
* the richer of them to pecuniary, and the poorer to corporal Pu 
nimment. | 
When the Practice of Phyſick is thus regulated, then will tho Art have 
due efteem, and the Sick all the help it can afford them, upon realonable tet 
FINIS. 


